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ABSTRACT 

The selected bibliography on programed instruction 
contains approximately 70 abstracts with indexing information drawn 
from the computer file of abstracts representing the Council for 
Exceptional Children Information Center's complete holdings as of 
August, 1972. Abstracts were chosen using the criteria of 
availability of document to user, currency, information value, 
author's reputation, and classical content. Preliminary information 
explains how to read the abstract (a sample abstract is included 
which identifies the different parts of the abstract), how to use the 
author and subject indexes, how to purchase documents through the 
Educational Resources Information Center Document Reproduction 
Service (an order blank is provided) , and provides an order blank for 
Exceptional Child Education Abstracts in which the abstracts are 
originally published, a list of indexing terms searched to compile 
the bibliography, and a list of journals from which articles are 
abstracted for the bibliography. Publication date of documents 
abstracted ranges from 1962 to 1972. (DB) 
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With a grant from the US Office of Education, the CEC Information Center was established at The Council for Exceptional 
Children to serve as a comprehensive source of information on research, instructional materials, programs, administration, 
teacher education, methods, curriculum, etc. for the field of special education. The Center functions as the Clearinghouse on 
Exceptional Children in the Educational Resources Information Centers (ERIC) program and also as a member center in the 
Special Education IMC/RMC Network. In addition, the CEC Center's program includes a commitment to a concentrated effort 
towards the development of products which will interpret research results into educational methods and practices. 

How to Use This Bibliography 

The Exceptional Child Bibliography Series was initiated by the CEC Information Center to answer the need for rapid re- 
sponses to specific requests for information. The volume of information requests received by the Center is analyzed and used 
as a guide in preparing special topic bibliographies in the field of exceptional child education. Abstracts contained in the biblio- 
graphies are drawn from the computer file of abstracts which represents the CEC Information Center's complete holdings as of 
the date indicated on each bibliography. 

Selective editing by Information Specialists is performed on each bibliography. From the total number of abstracts drawn 
from the file on a particular topic, selection is made of only those judged to best meet the following criteria: availabiliiy of the 
document to the user, currency, information value* author's reputation, and classical content. The number of abstracts selected 
to appear in a bibliography may vary from one to jOO, depending on the amount of suitable information available. Updating of 
bibliographies as new material becomes available is accomplished when the volume of new material reaches 25 percent of pres- 
ently available material on a given topic. 

How to Read the Abstract 

Each abstract contains three section s-bibliographic data, descriptors, and a summary of the document. The bibliographic 
section provides the document's identifying number (ED and/or EC), publication date, author, title, source, and availability. 
The descriptors indicate the subjects with which a document deals. The summary provides a comprehensive overview of the 
document's contents and in some cases document availability is announced here. 

How to Use the Indexes 

Some bibliographies in Exceptional Children Bibliography Series contain author and/or subject indexes' In these bibliogra- 
phies, readers seeking work on a specific aspect of the general topic may consult the subject index to be referred to specific ab- 
stract numbers. Abstracts dealing with several topics may be identified by finding the same abstract number under two or more 
subjects in the subject index . 

How to Purchase Documents 

Documents with an ED number and EDRS availability indicated may be purchased from the ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service (EDRS). For your convenience an order form is provided on the back cover of this bibliography. 
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ABSTRACTS 



conventional methods. Eighty-nine deaf 
or hard of hearing subjects, ages 4 to 10, 
were divided into four age groups. Deaf 
subjects had a minimum hearing level of 
65 decibels (American Standards Asso- 
ciation). Hard of hearing subjects had a 
maximum hearing level of 64 decibels 
(American Standards Association). 
Subjects within each age group were div- 
ided into three experimental groups. 
Group 1 was taught by the films. Group 

2 was taught by the teacher and then 
permitted practice with the films. Group 

3 was taught by the teacher only. Results 
showed no significant difference between 
the three groups, although Group 1 
achieved their maximum scores in the 
least amount of time. Good lipreaders 
learned well under all the conditions, 
while poor lipreaders showed little im- 
provement in any group. The film proce- 
dure could be used as a tool for practice > 
and drill, enabling the teacher to devot^ 
more of her attention to the slower pupU. 
A reference list has 30 items. (JB) 



tered tests were also developed to assess 
the child's understanding of these con- 
cepts. Other materials developed include 
(1) a manual of instructions for teachers 
(which includes the program objectives) 
and (2) reinforcement materials for class- 
room use. During the evaluation phase of 
the study, four separate field studies 
were conducted. The results of these 
studies show that (1) the AVM system 
was an effective variable in producing 
differential results, (2) going through 
programs twice did produce higher post- 
test scores than going through the pro- 
grams once, (3) the system could be used 
effectively in a classroom setting under 
the supervision of classroom teachers, 
and (4) programs developed for EMH 
children were not appropriate for traina- 
ble mentally handicapped children. The 
appendixes include detailed information 
on the desk and arithmetic programs. 
Twenty-three references are listed. (AA) 



ABSTRACT 10133 
BC 1010133 EDN.A. 
Pufol. Date Mar 67 l27p. 
Holland, Audrey L. 

iTraining Speech Sound Discrimination 
In ChUdren Who IV^isarticulate, a 
fi)<ii5monstration of the Use of Teaching 
Mfiichlne Techniques in Speech 
Correction, 

Pitttsburgh Univ., Pennsylvania 

OEG-5-0976-4-11-3 

EDRS mf ,hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
speech handicapped; programed instruc- 
tion; speech therapy; articulation 
(speech); auditory discrimination; teach- 
ii^g machines; speech instruction; speech 
improvement; demonstration projects; 
programed materials 

The results of a 2-year demonstration 
project in which 51 school age children 
(ages 6-14) with functional articulation 
disorders routinely received auditory dis- 
crimination training by programed in- 
struction in an actual clinical setting are 
reported. Auditory discrimination pro- 
grams (total 65) for the 10 most frequent- 
ly iTiisarticii'ated English consonants 
were written, evaluated, and used with 
the appropriate portion of the clinic pop- 
ulation. Pre- and pdfil-program test 
scores on measures of articulation, gen- 
eral auditory discrimination, and discrim- 
ination of the sounds related to program 
contem were gathered. Results indicate 
that siiatistically significant increases 
wc/c found in both discrimination and 
articulation as u function of programed 
discrimination training. The effects of 
routine use of programed instruction 
within a more convendonal clinical set- 
^.ng are also considered. (AH) 

ABSTRACT 10316 
EC 01 0316 ED 012 992 

Publ. Date Apr 67 45p 
Neyhus, Arthur I. 

Self Teaching In the Development of 
Speecbreading in Deaf Children. 

Institute for Language Disorders, Evans- 
ton, Illinois 
OEG-32-23-0790-5002 
EDRSmf,hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
audiovisual instruction; aurally handi- 
capped; teaching methods; autoinstruc- 
tional methods; lipreading; deaf; hard of 
hearing; autoinstructional aids; mstruc- 
tional films; children 

The effectiveness of motion picture films 
as a teaching device in the development 
of lipreading skills and the use of a car- 
tridge-load, self-winding eight millimeter 
projector a^i a teaching tool were studied. 
It was hypothesized that deaf and hard 
of hearing children would learn pre- 
scribed vocabulary more quickly by au- 
toinstructional film methods than by 



ABSTRACT 10416 
EC 01 0416 . ED 014 190 

Publ. Date Aug 67 ; i65p. 
Higgins, Conwell; Rusch, Reuben R. 
Development and Evaluation of Auto- 
Instructional Programs in Aritlimetic 
for the Educable Mentally Handi- 
capped. Final Report. 
Albany Public Schools, New York 
EDRS mf,hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
mathematics; mentally handicapped; pro- 
gramed instruction; educable mentally 
handicapped; autoinstructional programs; 
arithmetic; teaching machines; audiovi- 
sual programs; children; experimental 
programs; program development; pro- 
gram evaluation; program materials; pro- 
gramed units; Audio Visual Manipulative 
Desk 

The purpose of this project was (1) to 
develop educational media for teaching 
educable mentally handicapped (EMH) 
children arithmetic concepts, and (2) to 
evaluate the developed programed in- 
structional materials. During the first 
phase of the study the activities were 
devoted toward accomplishing the first 
purpose, developing the equipment and 
materials. Several devices and combina- 
tions of devices were used during the 
trial period. The device finally devel- 
oped, referred to as the audio-visual 
manipulative (AVM ) desk, presents in- 
formation on a screen through the use of 
a slide projector. Audio messages are 
transmitted through earphones and a 
speaker, and the child manipulates ob* 
jects or writes on the response surface. 
Twenty-one different sequential arithme- 
tic programs were developed for the 
desk for teaching EMH children skill 
sequences in arithmetic. Desk adminis- 



ABSTRACT 10445 
EC 01 0445 ED 015 603 

Publ. Date Aug 66 i36p. 
Karlsen, Bjom 

Teaching Beginning Reading to Hear- 
ing Impaired Children, Using a Visual 
Method and Teaching Machines. Final 
Report. 

Minnesota Univ., Minneapolis 

OEG-7-33-0400-230 

EDRS mf,hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
reading; programed instruction;, aurally 
handicapped; reading instruction; begin- 
ning reading; autoinstructional programs; 
children; deaf; hard of hearing; pro- 
gramed materials; teaching machines; 
sequential programs; Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test; Honeywell University of 
Minnesota Instructional Device; HUMID 

An automated instructional system was 
developed to teach beginning reading to 
hearing impaired children using a non- 
oral method. Instruction was done with 
visual presentation using 35mm slides on 
a rear projection screen. This teaching 
machine, the Honeywell University of 
Minnesota Instructional Device (HUMID) 
was constructed with an automatic data 
recorder and printout device. The first of 
three studies discovered that instrumen- 
tation and programing needed to be im- 
proved. Two preliminary studies were 
conducted. The third study involved one 
experimental group of 10 first graders 
and one exceptional group of ten 9 and 
10 year olds enrolled in classes for the 
deaf and hard of hearing. Control groups 
were matched for IQ, age, sex, hearing, 
and language performance. Over a period 
of 35 days, 34 programs were taught to 
the experimental group. Testing did not 
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reveal ^.ny statistically significant differ- 
ences between the two experimental 
groups, although the older group per- 
formed consistently better than the 
younger group. On the HUMID posttest, 
the first graders performed significantly 
better (at the .01 level) than their control 
group, The older group also performed 
better than its control group, although 
the difference was not statistically signif- 
icant. On the Stanford Achievement sub- 
t;;sts of word meaning and paragraph 
meaning given to all four groups, only 
the younger group surpassed their con- 
trols at a level which approached signifi- 
cance. There were no statistically signifi- 
cant differences between the older exper- 
imental and control groups. Although an 
automated system of non-oral reading 
instruction can be developed successful- 
ly, it would involve a tremendous 
amount of programing. The HUMID 
staff estimated that to bring deaf children 
from beginning reading to fourth- grade 
reading would require more than 800 
programs of 30 to 40 frames each and 
must also be accompanied by a systemat- 
ic program of language development. 
Five studies were carried out within this 
project by graduate students. The major 
finding was that data on the response 
delays has limited usefulness with this 
mrihod of teaching reading. Programing 
techniques, content of programs, and 
itformation on the technical develop- 
ment of HUMID are presented. A refer- 
ence list cites 34 items. (MW) 

ABSTRACT 10497 
EC 01 0497 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Nov 67 47p. 
Olton, Robert M. and Others 
The Development of Productive Think- 
ing Skills in Fifth-Grade Children. 
Wisconsin Univ., Madison, Res. Dev. 
Ctr. Cosnitive Learn. 
OEC-5-10-154 
EDRS mf ,hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
creativity; programed instruction; cogni- 
tive processes; creative thinking; grade 
S; problem solving; thought processes; 
autoinstructional programs; classroom 
environment; intelligence factors; sex 
differences; instructional materials; pro- 
gramed materials; cognitive tests; testing; 
skill development 

The study investigated the extent to 
which increments in the thinking and 
problem solving performance of fifth 
grade students could be produced by the 
use of self instructional programed les- 
sons (The Productive Thinking Program, 
Series One-General Problem Solving) 
which were designed to teach skills and 
strategies of creative thinking independ- 
ent of any specific subject field. AJl the 
students in 44 of 47 fifth grade classes in 
Racine, Wisconsin, Unified School Dis- 
trict Number One, participated in the 
experiment. The 16 programed lessons 
were administered one per day for 4 
days of each week and the teacher's role 
was held to a minimum. Eight pretestis, 
two internal tests, and 1 1 posttests of 
productive thinking were given to all 
subjects. Results, based on an analysis: 



of test results of a sample of eight males 
and eight females selected from each 
class (704 students), showed that The 
Productive Thinking Program produced 
statistically significant (p is at least .05) 
increments in thinking and problem solv- 
ing performance on 13 out of 40 internal 
and posttest variables , on measures 
emphasizing convergent thinking, and on 
measures dealing with the number and 
quality of ideas. These instructional ben- 
efits occurred for virtually all types of 
students (regardless of sex or general 
level of IQ ), and were especially marked 
for students in classrooms having envi- 
ronments which were judged to provide 
relatively little support and encourage- 
ment for the development of productive 
thinking. These effects were obtained 
when the materials were used as an en- 
tirely self contained, self instruction pro- 
gram. Considerably greater educational 
benefits could be expected under condi> 
tions where materials are. reinforced by 
active teacher participation. Quite apart 
from the effects of the instructional ma- 
terials, performance on the productive 
thinking measures used in this study was 
significantly (p is less than .01) related to 
sex (girls generally scoring higher than 
boys) and showed a strong and positive 
relation to IQ. the appendix contains an 
example of the programed lessons. Thir- 
ty tables of statistics and 14 references 
arft.included. (AA/RS) 

ABSTRACT 10637 
EC 01 0637 ED 024 197 

Publ. Date Jan 68 357p. 
Garrett, Edgar Ray 

Speech and Language Therapy under 
an Automated Stimulus Control Sys< 
tem. 

New Mexico State University, L?.s 
Cruces 

Office of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C, Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped 
EDRS mf ,hc 
OEC-6-10-198 
BR-5-0586 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
programed instruction; mentally handi> 
capped; speech therapy; learning disabili- 
ties; automation; schematic^ studies; 
aphasia; voice diwders; auditory dis- 
crimination; stimulus behavior; teaching 
machir,es; reinforcement; language hand- 
icapped; aural stimuli; articulation 
(speech); Templin Darley Articulation 
Test; Automated Stimulus Control Sys- 
tem; ASCS 

Programed instruction for speech and 
language therapy, based upon stimulus 
control programing and presented by a 
completely automated teaching machine, 
was evaluated with 32 mentally retarded 
children, 20 children with language disor- 
ders (childhood aphasia), six adult aphas- 
ics, and 60 normal elementary school 
children, Posttesting with the Templin- 
Darley Articulation Test showed that the 
Automated Stimulus Control System 
(ASCS) machine ; treatment produced 
non-significant results with mental signif- 
icantly improved discrimination and ar- 



ticulation with those receiving pure tone 
only reinforcement (p less than .05). 
ASCS machine treatment produced sig- 
nificant changes with child aphasics (p 
less than .01). Following treatment, these 
subjects also showed improvement on 
the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, 
the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abili- 
ties, and on word list performance. Both 
ASCS machine treatment and ASCS cli- 
nician-presented treatment produced sig- 
nificantly improved articulation with 
normal elementary school children (p 
less than .001). Adult aphasics showed 
no significant change, nor did retardates 
receiving traditonal therapy. Results indi- 
cated that significant changes in function- 
al articulation programs occurred in 20% 
of the time usually required by tradition- 
al therapies. (Author/SN) 

ABSTRACT 10754 
EC 01 0754 ED 025 046 

Publ. Date (66) 179p. 
Piatt, Henry and Others 
Automation In Vocational Training of 
the Mentally Retarded. Final RepoH. 
Devereux Foundation Institute for Re- 
starch and Training, Devon, Pennsylvan- 
ia! 

Vocational Rehabilitation Administration 
(DREW), Washington, D. C. 
EDRS mf ,hc 
VRA-R-993-P-63 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
mentally handicapped; emotionally dis- 
turbed; programed instruction; vocational 
education; autoinstructional aids; autoin- 
structional methods; job skills; audiovi- 
sual instruction; teaching methods; in- 
structional materials; autoinstructional 
programs; instructional technology; educ- 
able mentally handicapped; teaching 
machines; vocational training centers; 
learning; homemaking skills; Grafiex 
Audio Graphic Instructoi'; Car Tap Um't; 
Auditory Visual Kinesthetic Unit; Dever- 
eux Model 50 Teaching Aid; Learn Ease 
Teaching Device; Mast Teaching Ma- 
chine 

Various uses of automation in teaching 
were studied with mentally retarded (IQ 
70 to 90) and/or emotionally disturbed 
(IQ 80 to 90) youth aged 16 to 20. 
Programed instruction was presented by 
six audiovisual devices and techniques:, 
the Devereux Model 50 Teaching Aid, 
the Learn-Ease Teaching Device; the 
Mast Teaching Machine, the Graflex 
Audio-Graphic Instructor, the Car Tap 
Unit, and the A-V-K (Auditory-Visual- 
Kinesthetic) Unit. Several preliminary 
field tests were conducted which in- 
volved the development of skills in work 
related areas; another study involved 
measurement in the kitcherv.. Later field 
testing employed units on job responsi- 
bilities, tool recognition, telephone use, 
and home nursing. Data analysis indicat- 
ed that the automated mfethod was usual- 
ly more efficient than the conventional 
and programed lectured methods; the 
method integrating conventional and au- 
tomated 'instruction was most effective; 
the machine method alone was least 
effective; autoinstructional aids de- 
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creased the amount of time needed to 
learn; autoinstructional aids produced 
greater retention; and autoinstructional 
aids produced group gains, but individual 
gains varied considerably within each 
group. (JD) 

ABSTRACT 10766 
EC 01 0766 ED 025 u52 

Publ. Date Aug 67 75p. 
Malpass, Leslie F. 

Further Development, CompArisoti 
and Evaluation of Programed Instruc- 
tion for Retarded Cliildren. Final 
Report. 

University of South Florida, Tampa 
Office of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C.» Bureau of Research 
EDRS mf,hc 
OEG-7-19-03 15-291 
BR-5-0667 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
mentally handicapped; reading; pro- 
gramed instruction; educable mentally 

handicapped; public schools; specif 

classes; institutional schools; reading in- 
struction; spelling; spelling instruction: 
reading improvement; retention; achieve- 
ment gains; programed materials; pro- 
gramed texts; teaching machines; autoin- 
structional methods; conventional in- 
struction 

Three hundred words were programed 
for presentation by teaching machine or 
by workbook to mentally handicapped, 
nonreading subjects selected from the 
public school system (69 subjects) and 
from an institution (30 subjects). Both 
groups were matched on chronological 
age, mental age, programed words 
known. Gray Oral Reading Test (raw 
score) and a paragraph reading test- 
score. One group received instruction by 
teaching machine, one by programed 
workbook, and one by conventional 
classroom methods. Administration re- 
quired approximately 20 hours over a 5- 
month period. Measures of gain and re- 
tention included programed words 
known, the Gray Oral Reading Test, 
spelling words known, and a paragraph 
reading test administered post-instruction 
and at 30- and 60-day intervals. 
Statistical analysis revealed both the in- 
stitutional and public school groups 
scored significantly higher than the class- 
room group on the measures of pro- 
gramed words learned (p equals .05 and 
.01 respectively) and on the paragraph 
reading test (p equals .01 for both). 
Retention remained significantly high (p 
equals .01) for the public school group 
but was not demonstrated for the institu- 
tional group. The technique was not 
effective for teaching spelling and in 
most cases scores on the Gray Oral 
Reading Test were not significantly dif- 
ferent among the groups. (Author/RS) 

ABSTRACT 1 0853 
EC 01 0853 ED 014 193 

Publ. Date Mar 67 85p. 
Mallinson, George G. 
Programmed Learning Materiahi for 
the Blind. 



Western Michigan University^ Kalama- 
zoo 

EDRS mf,hc 
OEG-7-0580-191 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
programed instruction; visually handi- 
capped; sciences; braille; blind; science 
education; adolescents; instructional 
materials; junior high school students; 
learning processes; programed materials; 
science instruction; science materials; 
science programs; stimulus devices 

Designed as a preliminary investigation 
to determine the feasibility of using pro- 
gramed learning materials with blind stu- 
dents, this study developed four types of 
stimulus-response modes for programed 
instruction: audio stimulus-audio re- 
sponse, audio stimulus-braille response, 
braille stimulus-audio response, and 
braille stimulus-braille response. A pilot 
testing program revealed the braille sti- 
mulus-braille response .^ode was most 
appropriate. Tests determined that the 
most efficient braille stimulus-braille re- 
sponse format was a booklet in which 
the braille frame appeared on one page 
and the correct response on the next. 
The student responded with a braille 
writer or braille slate and stylus. 
Commercially developed programs for 
junior high school science were modified 
for use with blind students. Two 50- 
frame programs reproduced in braille 
were tested with 57 blind junior high 
school students. Results showed they 
could handle these programed materials 
in a reasonable amount of time and with 
a high degree of accuracy. Instructions 
were followed with minimal diflSculty. 
Performance improved with second 
book. In modifying the program for use 
with tlie blind, 32 symbols were devel- 
oped for the most frequently used sci- 
ence terms in order to reduce the bulk of 
braille materials. To determine whether 
blind students could discriminate among 
the symbols and between the symbols 
and braille, 43 blind students (grades 6 to 
10) were given tests in the form of 
checkers and checkerboards which con- 
tained the various special science sym- 
bols. Student scores ' improved as IQ 
rose, junior high students scored better 
than sixth graders, high school students 
reacted negatively and did not do well. 
On second uials students required less 
time and scored fewer errors. The ap- 
pendixes .contain sample science pro- 
grams on physical and chemical changes, 
symbols and formulas, and the plastids. 
(TM; 

ABSTRACT 10884 

EC 01 0884 : ED 014 161 

Publ. Date May 66 70p. 
Eldred, Donald M. 

The Use of Programmed Instruction 
with Disturbed Students. 

Vermont State Hospital, Waterbury 
EDRS mf,hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
programed instruction; emotionally dis- 
turbed; slow learners; underachievers; 
programed materials; children; adoles- 



cents; hospital schools; public schools; 
test results; high school atudents- 

A 3-year inve.stigation was undertaken to 
determine the effects of programed in- 
struction on children and adolescents. 
The 157 subjects were pupils from a 
state mental hospital school and slow 
learners and underachievers in one par- 
ochial and two public high schools. 
Although not available for all subjects, 
results of the Rorschach Test, the Gittin- 
ger Personality Assessment System, and 
psychiauic ratings were used. None of 
the objective measures revealed any sig- 
nificant differences between the control 
and the experimental groups. Possible 
reasons for lack of significant data are 
discussed and recommendations and pre- 
cautions for future research studies are 
made. Thirty pages of administrator, 
teacher, and student comments and eval- 
uations are presented. The appendix in- 
cludes general instructions for the use of 
programed instruction, an annotated list- 
ing of 20 programed materials, and 'a 74- 
item bibliography. (J A) 
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Publ. Date Nov 67 6p. 
Rainey, Dan S.; Kelly, Francis J. 
An Evaluation of a Programed Text- 
book with Educable Mentally Retard- 
ed Children. 

Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 
EDRS not available 
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Educable mentally handicapped children 
in public school special classes (mean IQ 
65, mean chronological age 14) partici- 
pated in a study to evaluate three arith- 
metic teaching methods: 20 received the 
TMI Grolier Multiplication and Division 
Facts Program; 26, a teacher made pro- 
gram using the rote approach; and 36, a 
teacher made program using the under- 
standing approach. Each group received 
arithmetic instruction 1 hour daily for 4 
weeks. A multivariate analysis of vari- 
ance was used to assess the relative 
effectiveness of the several treatments. 
Results for three groups of females indi- 
cate that for those with reading grade 
scores above 2.3, the programed instruc- 
tion was more effective than rote or un- 
derstanding procedures (p less than .02). 
The understanding group showed a nega- 
tive relationship between reading level 
and posttest arithmetic reasoning scores 
while the rote group scored significantly 
higher in division (p less than .00005). 
No treatment differences were found for 
multiplication. (AP) 
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Publ. Date 13 Aug 65 116p. 
Homme, Lloyd E. 

A Demonstration of the Use of Self-In- 
structional and Other Teaching Tech- 
niques for Remedial Instruction of 
Low*Achievlng Adolescents Sn Read- 
ing and Mnthematics. Final Report. 
TMI Institute, Albuquerque, New Mexi- 
co 

Office of Education (DHEW), ^Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
EDRS mf ,hc 
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A demonstration project was conducted 
to develop and test a system of instruc- 
tional materials intended to provide rem- 
edial instruction in reading and mathe- 
matics for low achieving adolescents; to 
determine the effects of such a system 
on retention and job performance over a 
6-month period; to revise the system and 
prepare an instructor's utilization, manual 
for its use, and field test it under condi- 
tions of use, both within and outside the 
conventional school setting; to make final 
recommendations concerning the devel- 
opment and use of instructional material 
intended for the school dropout or poten- 
tial dropout; and to revise the utilization 
manual on the basis of the field testing. 
The project was conducted in four phas- 
es; teachii^g, record keeping, field test- 
ing, and data collection and analysis. 
Results sufficiently confirmed project 
expectations, and further applications 
were recommended. The system ap- 
peared to provide the positive atmos- 
phere for low achievers necessary to 
produce motivation for the pursuit of 
academic goals. Research was recom- 
mended in two directions: further refine- 
ment of administrative techniques to 
reduce unfavorable teacher and student 
attitudes/and further research into com 
ponents of the system itself. The instruc 
tor*s utilization manual is included. (HB) 
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Publ. Date 29 Feb 64 370p. 
Blackman, Leonard S. and Others 
The Development and Evaluation of a 
Curriculum for Educablc Mental Re- 
tardates Utilizing Self-Instructor De- 
vices for Teaching Machines. 
Edward R. Johnstone Training and Re- 
search Center 

Office of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
EDRS mf, he 
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An evaluation of self instructional de- 
vices in the classroom and the related 
psychological research is presented. Part 
1 covers phases of machine and program 
development, a review of relevant litera- 
ture, and the major experiment. 
Educable mentally retarded 14-year-olds 
were selected and divided into two 
groups. The experimental group consist- 
ed of 19 persons and the control group 
of 17. Both groups were tested at the 
beginning and end of the year. The ex- 
perimental group received programed 
instruction, and the coucTol group was 
taught conventionally. Analysis of the 
data .showed negative results in the 
effectiveness of machine instrucnon skill 
development with the exception of one 
arithmetic measure. Further research 
was encouraged to study the psychologi- 
cal properties of school tasks. Part 2 in- 
cludes theoretical statements and litera- 
ture surveys. (RS) 
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Publ. Date 65 69p. 
Sands, Theodore; Hicklin, Charles R. 
The Development and Testing of In- 
structional Materials for Gifted Pri- 
mary Pupils. Final Report. 
Illinois State University, Normal 
Illinois OflSce of Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Normal 
EDRS mf, he 
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Self-instructional science materials for 
gifted primary students were developed 
and used with first- ^nd second-grade 
students. Units, on atomic structure, the 
nature of molecules, measurement, and 
mathematics were developed, used, eval- 
uated, and revised over a 2-year period. 
Lessons were jiresented through the use 
of tape players, illustrative materials, 
and workbooks. Students were selected 
on the basis of IQ scores and assigned to 
two groups. Each group used the maleri* 
als for one-half of the experimental peri* 
od. All students were pretested, tested at 
thz end of the fourth week, and post- 
tested for achievement with instruments 
developed for the study. Other data were 
obtained from teacher evaluation forms 
and questionnaires completed by teach- 
ers and parents. Significant gains, at the 
.05 level, were obtained for the units 
concerned with mathematics, atoms, and 
measurement. A majority of the parents 
favored the use of the materials and indi- 
cated that She children developed interest 
through their studi4».s. (AG) 
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Publ. Date 62 85p. 
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Programed Materials in Mathematics 
for Superior Students in Rural 
Schools. 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Penn- 
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Office of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
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A study was conducted on the achieve- 
ments of superior students who used 
programed instruction and seminars in 
modem mathematics. Two experiments 
were conducted to test the hypotheses 
that superior students using programed 
instruction will achieve higher scores 
than those using conventional materials, 
students using programed instniciion by 
machine will not differ from those using 
a programed textbook, and students will 
not show a preference between the two 
modes of programed instruction. Four 
groups were established for the basic 
experiment. The sample consisted of 100 
high school students who were randomly 
assigned to the machine, programed text- 
book, conventional textbook, or control 
groups. The resuhs indicated that self- 
instructional materials in mathematics 
can be used profitably by superior stu- 
dents with or without a teacher. (RS) 

ABSTRACT 20502 
EC 02 0502 ED N.A, 

Publ. Date Oct 69 13p. 
Flanigan, Patrick J.; Joslin, Elizabeth S. 
Patterns of Response in the Perception 
of Braille Configurations. 
EDRS not available 
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To examine the relationship between 
stimulus presentation and response on a 
programed tachistoscopic instructional 
device, and the effect of a remediation 
program on this relationship and on the 
speed of braille reading, 27 subjects in 
grades 3 through 9 were studied (ages 
ranged from 110 to 212 months, mental 
ages from 93 to 269 months, and IQ's 
from 65 to 144). The subjects were divid- 
ed into two groups, one using a pro- 
gramed learning device, the other tradi- 
tional braille materials. The results indi- 
cated reading enors increased as speed 
of presentation increased; subjects with 
higher IQ's made fewer errors on pro- 
gramed material than those with lower 
IQ*s; certain letters in traditional braille 
were more difficult thai others (R, Z, 
and N) seemingly due to lack of charac- 
teristic forms; and the group using the 
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remediation device demonstrated an in- 
crease in. reading rate of three and one 
half words per minute over the control 
group. (JP) 
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The prelinguaUy deaf child experiences 
difficulty with both the expressive and 
receptive aspects of language which pro- 
gramed instruction attempts to over- 
come. This method is ba^ed on the fol- 
lowing factors: the deaf can learn more 
easily if language structure is disassem- 
bled and presented in small sequential 
steps, correct responses are immediately 
reinforced, and success experiences 
while completing a program are used as a 
primary reinforcer and a challenge for 
learning. Aspects of programed materials 
for developmental, informative, recrea- 
tional, aiid remedial reading are dis- 
cussed indicating in all that programed 
materials should be interesting and stim- 
ulating, have controlled and continually 
reififorcrd vocabulary and small sequen- 
tial steps, present challenging linguistic 
concepts, and be tested and satisfactory 
to a given criteria. Language concepts 
which can readily be taught by the class- 
room teacher should not be programed 
since programing is time consuming and 
expensive. Language programers for pro- 
ject LIFE (Language Instruction to Fa- 
cilitate Education of Hearing Impaired 
Children) have found that once a deaf 
child learns to read informatively 
through programed instruction, his recre- 
ational reading is also enhanced, and it is 
suggested that of the various .teaching 
methods presently being developed, pro- 
gramed instruction possibly holds the 
greatest promise as a supplemental and 
remedial teaching device. (SD) 
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, cational Programs for Poor Learners 
for Use In Non-Educational Settings. 
Final Report. 

Minneapolis Rehabilitation Center, Inc., 
Minnesota, Research and Development 
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OflBce of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
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Automated audio visual vocruonal train- 
ing courses for duplication machine oper- 
ator and janitor occupations are present- 
ed for poor learners to use in rehabilita- 
tion centers, state hospitals, etc. A de- 
scription of program development in- 
cludes: surveying pertinent literature in 
the field of program learning of occupa- 
tions; visiting business and industrial 
concerns to determine trainee responsi- 
bilities; training curriculum development 
personnel; preparing, testing and revising 
subject matter; selecting a presentation 
system; intergrating the content and 
presentation system; and monitoring 
trainee performance in the completed 
program. The teaching system used con- 
tains programed questioa and response 
booklets, tape recordings, color slides, 
structured practice, and human supervi- 
'sion. The conclusion that programs im- 
parted the necessary skills to poor learn- 
-^rs, and could be effectively used in non- 
edu cational setting is made. 
Individualized vocational training for 
poor learners is noted to have some dis- 
tinct advantages, along with techniques 
used with similar job training programs 
for other occupations. The development 
and reproduction of the programs is re- 
ported to be time-consuming, difficult 
and costly. (FP) 
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The bibliography lists 131 selected publi- 
cations on teaching machines and pro<^ 
gramed instruction. Listed under books 
are 55 items dating from T.959 to 1966. 
Articles and periodicals cited date from 
1915 to 1965 and number 53. Included as 
miscellaneous publications are 23 listings 
such as theses, project reports, govern- 
ment publications, and dittos ranging in 
date from 1949 to 1966. (JD) 
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Programmed Instruction for Percep- 
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ton, D. C, Bureau of Research 
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Throe projects were designed to develop 
and evaluate materials for use with' 
aphasic children (perceptually handi- 
capped with language problems). The 
first project presented stimulus pairs in 
varying modality conditions. Results 
suggested that, ahhough the aphasic 
children were not capable of improving 
their auditory discrimination perform- 
ance, they had some ability to improve 
discrimination performance in the visual 
and especially in the combined modali- 
ties. The second project, ongoing when 
reported, studied the nature of auditory 
sequencing abilities in an optimally con- 
trolled environment and explored means 
of improving those abilities. Stimuli were 
presented in successive auditory, simul- 
taneous auditory, or successive visual 
conditions; intensity, inflection, and con- 
figuration were varied. The third project, 
also ongoings developed insturctional 
materials making maximal use of visual 
stimuli with primarily auditory programs 
designed to provide phrase structure and 
appropriate units. Appendixes, compris- 
ing over half of the document, report on 
the form program, the sequencing sirauli 
and equipment, teaching programs, and 
stimulus items and scoring forms. (JD) 
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Tiie use of the Language Master machine 
for vocabulary instruction with hearing 
impaired children was examined to com- 
pare it5 effectiveness with traditional 
teaching procedures. The results showed 
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no significant diferences in vocabulary 
gains between the two methods, but the 
authors suggested that the use of the 
Language Master provides the additional 
{advantages of freeing the teacher from 
certain routine activities, and enabling 
the child to assume increased independ- 
ence and participation in the learning 
■ process. (RD) 
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The problems inherent in developing 
programed materials for the gifted are 
examined, and a list of 15 characteristics 
that programs for these children should 
include discussed at some length. 
Appended is a list of over 25 references. 
(LS) 
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A comparison was made of the rate and 
level of achievement of 150 deaf sm- 
dents resulting from the use of ^:'o- 
gramed texts as against the usual lecture 
methods in high school mathematics. 
Each of four mathematics teachers had 
two comparable classes. The control 
group received information by simultane- 
ous lecture and the experimental groups 
used the programed texts. Pre- and post- 
tests were administered along with such 
achievement instruments as the Lankton 
1st Year Algebra Test, the Blyth 2nd 
Year Algebra Test, and the Shay croft 
Plane Geometry Test. The programed 
text classes in elementary algebra and 
plane geometry did not gain significantly 
over lecture methods. In intermediate 
algebra the programed text was favored. 
The rapid learning factor showed that in 
aJl but one case the average amount of 



time required for the program-ed classes 
equalled or excelled that allotted .to the 
lecture classes. (HB) 
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Stolurow, Lawrence M. 
Principles for Programing Learning 
Materials in Self-Instructional Devices 
for Mentally- Retarded Children. Final 
Report. 

Illinois University, Urbana 

EDRS mf.hc 
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Principles for programing instructional 
materials for teaching mental retardates 
were developed from concepts derived 
from a theory previously developed by 
the author. Ilie theory placed emphasis 
on the cuekig function in the stimulus 
control of behavior. Relevant sections of 
the theory and related research were 
described. Separate experiments were 
conducted for grouping and spacing of 
frames with common stimulus elements, 
recognition and recall, under stimulus 
control, sequencing complex associative 
paradigms to be taught in both a forward 
and backward direction; prompting ver- 
sus confirmation sequences and over- 
learmng in the automated teaching of 
sight vocabulary; prompting, confirma- 
tion, and vanishing in the automated 
teaching of a sight vocabulary; and 
applying a computer prepared program 
for automated frame writing. Some of 
the findings were as follow: optimum 
sequence of material for the learner 
could be contingent upon his aptitudes or 
abilities, explicit' rules for generating 
programs could be built into the pro- 
graming used by the computer in writing 
frames, use of a prompting stimulus-re- 
sponse (S-R) sequence produced more 
rapid learning than use of a confirmation 
S-R sequence, and a computer-prepared 

program to generate instructionci materi- 
als appeared successful in producing a 
change in the subject's ability to express 
himself. (RS) 
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To provide participants with intensive 
training in programed instruction, to 
make them more knowledgeable consum- 
ers of programed instruction materials, 
and to develop programing skills on a 
professional level so that they could ap- 
ply the systems approach in development 
of instructional materials, two training 
institutes were initiated. A total of 44 
teachers of the deaf participated in the 
in.stitutes which lasted 5 weeks each dur- 
ing the summers of 1968 and 1969. 
Included are the calendar of events, the 
instructional program log, programed in- 
structional material developed by the in- 
stitutes, administrative details, social ac- 
tivities, and evaluations. The overall 
evaluation was that the institutes were 
well designed and helpful; a complete 
brsakdown of evaluated areas is provid- 
ed. Also presented are summaries of the 
evaluation, the instructor evaluation 
form, the consultant evaluation form, 
recommendations, and a roster and pho- 
tograph of staff, instructors, and partici- 
paqts. (JM) 
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Six studies on programed learning for the 
blind are presented. The research is con- 
cerned with using programed instruction 
for teaching braille (two studies using 
two different programs), a project to 
develop and construct a braille teaching 
machine, use of a branching program to 
teach social studies, testing a science 
program, and evaluating the effectiveness 
of braille and audio presentation of pro- 
gramed materials. Each study is briefly 
described and tables of results presented. 
The general conclusions reached were 
that programed instruction is effective in 
teaching the visually impaired, that pro- 
graming may be of value in all curricu- 
lum areas, and that in many cases pro- 
grams for the sighted may be readily 
adapted for use with the visually handi- 
capped. (JM) 
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Twenty eight severely physically handi- 
capped patients (ages 12 to 21 years) par- 
ticipated in a study of the effectiveness 
of automated visual programed instruc- 
tion. They were divided into four groups 
matched for reading level and intellig- 
ence, and were given one of three treat- 
ment modes: alternation between teach- 
ing machines and classroom, classroom 
only, and teaching machines only. Re- 
sults showed that teaching machines 
were about two thirds more efficient in 
time, were most effective in combination 
with classroom teaching, and were most 
effective with subjects of lower intellig- 
ence. Classroom instruction became 
more effective as instructional material 
became more difficult, and machines 
could be adapted for various disabilities. 
(Author/RJ) 
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An experimental public school speech 
therapy program is described, which 
offers automated^ programed instruction 
in sound production and auditory train- 
ing. The experiment includes self-teach- 
ing methods, as well as utilization of 
paraprofessional personnel under the 
supervision of a qualified sp&ech thera- 
pist. Although the automated program 
was presented as a supplement to tradi- 
tional speech therapy methods, an effort 
v/as made to evaluate its contribution to 
the accomplishment of therapy goals. 
Utilizing 28 subjects, the investigators 
compared^' articulation test scores of 
those who had received only traditional 
therapy with those who had received 
both traditional and automated therapy. 
Results indicated , a significant improve- 
ment in articulation with those students 
who received combined treatment. 
Although the study was limited, it was 
felt that automated programing may rep- 
resent an important instrumentality for 
accomplishing school therapy objectives. 
(JB) - 



ABSTRACT 23173 
EC 02 3173 EDN.A. 
Publ. Date 69 27p. 
Cotten, Paul D. 

The Effect of Secondary Reinforcing 
Cues and Two Schedules of Reinforce- 
ment on Programmed Learning Using 
Mentally Retarded Individuals. 

EDRS not available 

Southern Journal of Educf^tional Re- 
se^^ ^h; V3 N3 P193.219 Jul 1969 

Descriptors: exceptional . child research; 
mentally handicapped; educable mentally 
handicapped; ' programed instruction; 
reinforcers; reinforcement 

To test the effect of secondary reinforc- 
ing cues and intermittent scheduling cii 
programed learning with the mentally 
handicapped, 40 non institutionalized 
educable mentally handicapped children 
were taught a spatial organization task 
and a word learning task. The apparatus 
allowed simultaneous, separate, or com- 
bined presentation of the primary rein- 
forcer and two secondary reinforcing 
cues. Different schedules of reinforce- 
ment using different secondary reinfor- 
cers or no secondary ones were used. 
Results showed intermittent schedules of 
secondary reinforcement more effective 
than continuous ones on the spatial or- 
ganization task. Combined cues were no 
more effective than single ones, and nei- 
ther of the single cues was more effec- 
tive than the other. No conclusive results 
were obtained for the establishment of a 
secondary reinforcer. (KW) 

ABSTRACT 23246 
EC 02 3246 ED Oil 065 

Publ. Date Aug 66 ASp, 
Malpass, Leslie F. and Others 
Programed Reading Instruction for 
Culturally Deprived Slow Learners. 
MacDonald Training Center Foundation, 
Tampa, Florida 

Office of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C, Bureau of Research 
EDRS mf,hc 
OEC-2-7-068438-0069 
BR-6-8438 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
reading; disadvantaged youth; slow 
learners; progi'amed instruction; pro? 
gramed materials; basic reading; teaching 
machines; workbooks; primary educa* 
tion; programed texts; culturaily disad- 
vantaged; reading instruction; beginning 
reading; vocabulary development; read- 
ing research; student evaluation 

The effectiveness of programed instruc- 
tional materials foi teaching basic read- 
ing skilLs to slow learning, culturally de- 
prived children (aged 6 to 9) was evaluat- 
ed. The sarf^e materials h&d been pre- 
vicusly evaluated with educable mentally 
retarded subjects (aged 10 to 16): To 
determine what modifications would he 
needed for use with younger students, 45 
children were divided into one coftiTol 
group taught by traditional classroom 
techniques and two experimental groups, 
■^ae taught by machine, and one taught 
using programed v'ok'kbooks. Each group 
received the seme list of words selecfed 



by the authors. At the end of the experi- 
ment, the children were tested for vocab- 
ulary improvement. The scores of each 
group were statistically compared with 
those of every other group. The results 
showed a statistically significant im- 
provement in vocabulary gain for the 
machine-taught group over the control 
group and for the workbook-taught group 
over the conlroi group, but no significant 
difference was found between the ma- 
chine-taught and the workbook-taught 
groups. The conclusion was that pro- 
gramed instructional materials tend to 
increase reading skills and are feasible 
for use with .the population sampled. 
(LB) 

ABSTRACT 23247 
EC 02 3247 ED Oil 070 

Publ. Date Mar 67 190p. 
McClain, John D.; Kovacs, Frank W. 
Programed Instruction ior Superior 
Students in Small High Schools. 
Clarion State College, Pennsylvania 
Office of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C, Bureau of Research 
EDRS mf,hc 

OEC-4-16-026 NDEA-V11B-45M 
BR-5-0706-1 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
gifted; programed instruction; program 
evaluation; measurement techniques; 
innovation; rural schools; rural environ- 
ment; high schools; demonstration pro- 
jects; newsletters; information disscmi- 
liation; secondary school students; par- 
ent school relationship; community sup- 
port; Attitude toward Programed Instruc- 
tion Inventory; Semantic Differential 
Scale 

Superior students in rural high schools 
were given programed instruction in se- 
lected subject areas to determine wheth- 
er a nondirective method of diffusing an 
innovation, like programed instruction, 
was appropriate t'or dissemination in a 
rural environment. The effects of the 
cooperative demonstration project on 
students, parents, teachers, and high 
school administrators were measured by 
the Attitude toward Programed Instruc- 
tion Inventory and the Semantic Differ- 
ential Scale. Results showed that predis- 
position of the individual to either adop- 
tion or rejection will affect the rate and 
final decision regarding the acceptance or 
rejection of the innovation. It v/as rec- 
ommended that premeasures should be 
employed to determine the predisposition 
of the target population, and it was con- 
cluded that the nondirective method of 
diffusing an irri ovation was appropriate 
for the dissemination of programed in- 
struction in a rural environment. Since 
the use of newsletters proved to be an 
important contribution to the success of 
the project , the use oi similai means of 
communication with the tarijet audience 
is advised whei) dissemination is an 
objective. (GD) 

ABSTRACT 23411 

EC 02 3411 EDNA. 

Publ. Date Sep 70 Op 
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struction Principles to Classroom In- 
struction. 
EDRS not available 

Volta Review; V72 N6 P340-8 Sep 1970 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
aurally handicapped; programed instruc- 
tion; multimedia instruction; teaching 
machines; behavioral objectives; class- 
room techniques 

Programed instruction for the deaf 
described and related to traditional class 
room instruction. The areas of behavior 
al objectives, overt responses, immediate 
feeback, hierarchic presentation, evalua- 
tion, reinforcement, and transfer are also 
discussed. (Author/RD) 

ABSTRACT 30004 
EC 03 0004 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date 70 7p. 
Rush, Mary Lou 

Problems in Teaching Concepts: A 
Progfamer^s View. 
EDRS not available 

Teaching Exceptional Children; V2 N4 
P.l 76-80, 185-6 Sum 1970 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; aurally handicapped; programed 
instruction; concept formation; word 
recognition; teaching methods; language 
development 

Presented are some considerations 
which must be taken into account when 
programing, or teaching, concepts. 
Problems encountered and solutfons 
adopted when developing language pro- 
grams for deaf students to be used on 
teaching machines are described. As- 
pects covered include the focusing of 
attention (cueing techniques for written 
Words and for pictures), recognizing 
differences in word configuration, recog- 
nizing a concept in different visual 
forms (lipread message, written and pic- 
torial forms), spatial (visual stimuli) 
versus temporal (auditory stimuli) di- 
mensions, of language, and frame design. 



ABSTRACT 30144 
EC 03 0144 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date 67 649p. 
Hendershot, Carl 

Programed Learning: A Bibliography 
of Programs and Presentation De- 
vices. Fourth Edition. 

EDRS not available 

National Society For Programed In- 
struction, Trinity University, 715 Stad- 
ium Drive, San Antonio; Texas 78212 
($27.00-2 Volumes). 

Descriptors: programed instruction; pro- 
gramed materials; bibliographies; anno- 
tated bibliographies; directories; audiov- 
isual aids; autoinstnictional programs; 
instructional materials; multimedia in- 
struction 

In the format of two separate volumes in 
loose leaf binding, the bibliography of 
resources in programed materials prov- 
ides the following information for items 
covering a full range of age levels and 
subjects; title, author, publisher, approx- 
imate hours or number of lessons, abili- 



ty level, price, and supplementary de- 
scriptions. Volume One contains a com- 
prehensive listing o; programs by sub- 
jects, a directory of publishers, and a 
table of contents for the entire docu- 
ment. Volume Two includes programs 
listed by publishing companies, devices 
a^* J'!t^ In thr presentation of programs 
struction, audiovisual 
materials, systems for 
fining), and references 
as <vM periodicals, and other 
an. (RD) 

ABSTRACT 30423 
EC 03 0423 ED 043 987 

Publ. Date 69 245p. 
Symposium on Research and Utiliza- 
tion of Educational Media for Teach- 
ing the Deaf: Individualizini; Instruc- 
tion for the Dc^af St|idcnt. 
Midwest Regional Media Center For 
The Deaf, Lincoln, Nebraska; 
Nebraska University, Lincoln, Teachers 
College 

Office Of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C, Captioned Films For The 
Deaf Branch 
EDRSmf,hc 

Proceedings Of A National Conference 
(Lincoln^ Nebraska, March 17-19, 
1969). 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; aurally handicapped; individual- 
ized instruction; instructional media; 
computer assisted instruction; teaching 
methods; programed instruction; educa- 
tional technglogy 

Presented ai;e the proceedings of a con- 
ference dealing with individualizing in- 
struction for the deaf through greater 
use of educational media to permit the 
deaf student io progress at a maximum 
learning rate. Included are a report on 
the year's activities of Media Services 
and Captioned Films, and keynote ad- 
dresses by James J. Gallagher on the 
organization of the educational estab- 
lishment and by Gabriel Ofiesh on edu- 
cational technology. Discussion papers 
deal with individually prescribed in- 
struction, planning for individualized 
instruction of deaf students at NTID 
(Rochester, N.y.X mediated self instruc- 
tion, computer assisted instruction, 
mathematics curriculum supported by 
computer assisted instruction, use of 
programed instruction with emotionally 
disturbed deaf boys, and the role pf 
media. A discussion summary and the 
conference program and roster are also 
included. (KW) 



ABSTRACT 30489 
EC 03 0489 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Apr 69 lOp. 
Winsberg, Bertrand G. 
Programed Learning, Teaching Ma- 
chines, and Dyslexia. 
EDRS not available 

American Journal Of Orthopsychiatry; 
V39N3 P418-27 Apr 1969 

Descriptors: programed instruction; 
teaching machines; teaching methods; 
research needs; programing; reading 



Examined is the growing use of teaching 
machines and programed learning in 
instruction, and a lack of careful evalua- 
tion of programed methods by con- 
trolled studies is cited. Introductory def- 
initions pertinent to programed methods 
are given prior to a discussion of the 
status of the empirical basis of program- 
ing. Problems involved in assessing the 
effectiveness of programed instruction 
are outlined and some findings from 
controlled stU'Ucs of the effectiveness of 
programing i> acquisition of begin- 
ning reading skills are presented. (KW) 

ABSTRACT S05 12 

EC 03 0512 ED 015 603 

Publ. Date 66 I32p. 
Karlsen, Bjorn 

Teaching Beginning Reading to Hear- 
ing Impaired Children, Using a Vis- 
ual Method and Teaching Machines. 
Final Report. ^ 

Minnesota University, Minneapolis 
Office Of Education (DHEW>, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
EDRS mf.hc 
OEG-7-33-0400-230 
BR- 1204 

University Of Minnesota Bookstore, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455. 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicjy^ped; reading materials; 
teaching methods; beginning reading; 
teaching machines; programed instruc- 
tion; reading instruction; programed 
materials; Honeywell University of Min- 
nesota Teaching Device (HUMID) 

To teach beginning reading to hearing 
impaired children through visual presen- 
tations, the project designed and built a 
teaching machine, generated programs, 
and tested the system (Honeywell Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Teaching Device 
or HUMID. Programs incorporated var- 
ious techniques and new approaches. To 
test one of the programs with deaf and 
hard of hearing children, a group of 10 
first graders and a group of 9 and 1 0 
year old students from a remedial class 
were taught 34 programs. Control 
groups were also formed. Results of a 
test on the concepts of the programs 
showed the first grade experimental 
group scored significantly better (at the 
.01 level) than its control group; the 
remedial experimental group scored bet- 
ter (not significantly) than its control 
group. On standardized tests the first 
grade experimental group approached a 
difference of statistical significance with 
scores higher than their control group, 
but no significant differences were found 
between the remedial experimental and 
control groups. Additional studies are 
reported. It was concluded that an auto- 
mated system to teach reading non-oral- 
ly can be developed and that teaching 
machines have a place in classrooms for 
the deaf. (MvS) 
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Lesson ScricH in Auditory Discrimina- 
tion. 

EDRS not available 

Education And Training Of The Men- 
tally Retarded; V5 N4 PI77-85 Dec 
. 1970 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; auditory perception; programed 
materials; culturally disadvantaged; ed- 
ucable mentally handicapped; instruc- 
tional materials; language instruction; 
lesson plans 

In ly68» the author made a comparative 
study of approaches to the teaching of 
auditory discrimination to culturally dis- 
advantaged, educable mentally retarded 
children in exceptional child centers for 
whom a lesson kit was designed. This 
article describes rationale for the kit, 
design of the kit, its use during the 
research, and use of the kit now that the 
teachers ^e no longer operating under 
the research design. (Author) 

ABSTRACT 31024 
EC 03 1024 ED 044 039 

Publ. Date Aug 70 54p. 
Knutson, Jack M.; Prochnow, Robert R. 
Computer Assisted Instruction for Vo- 
eatlonal Rehabilitation of the Mental- 
ly Retarded. 

Texas University, Austin, College Of 
Edi^:ation 

Social And Rehabilitation Service 
(DHEW), Washington, D. C. 
EDRS mf,hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
educable mentally handicapped; voca- 
tional rehabilitation; computer assisted 
instrurtion; mentallv handicapped, pro- 
gram descriptions; program design; re- 
search reviews (publications) 

A detailed description of the conception, 
development, and results of a 2 year 
project designed to teach the educable 
mentally handicapped student a set of 
useful, generalized skills using a comr 
puter assisted instruction (CAI) system 
is presented. Background information 
on the problem of vocational rehabilita- 
tion of the mentally handicapped, pre- 
sent costs, and recent research in the 
development of better instructional tech- 
niques are discussed. Course develop- 
ment, production of a CAl program, 
developmental testing on the system, 
pretest, and administration of the in- 
structional materials are presented. Of 
the 21 students who completed the 
course, the researchers felt the majority 
showed an improvement in change-mak- 
ing skills. The CAI is felt to be effective 
in teaching a set of specified skills to the 
mentally handicapped student. A de- 
tailed example of the logic, and instruc- 
tion in the change-making module is 
included. (CD) 

ABSTRACT 31139 
EC 03.1139 ED N.A. 

Publ. bate Jan 71 3p. 
Prescott, Robin 

Acoustie Puzzles: Auditory Training 
'GameSt 

EDRS not available 

Volta Review; y73 Nl P5I-3 Jan 1971 
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Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; aurally handicapped; auditory 
training; audio equipment; teaching ma- 
chines; preschool children 

A teaching machine which requires a 
deaf child to make a visual-motor re- 
sponse to sound is described. In playing 
this acoustic puzzle, children hear re- 
cordings of events familiar to preschool 
aged children (mother laughing, phone 
ringing, etc.) and, upon matching the 
sound with a corre^* onding picture, 
press the button next lo that picture. If 
the response is correct, a light comes on. 
A diagram shows the design of the 
equipment and the electronic compo- 
nents used. (KW) 

ABSTRACT 31205 
EC 03 1205 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Nov 70 Up. 
Holland, Audrey L. 

Case Studies in Aphasia Rehabilita- 
tion Using Pro^^ramed Instruelion. 
EDRS not available 

Journal Of Speech And Hearing Disor- 
ders; V35 N4 P377-90 Nov 1970 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
speech handicapped; aphasia; pro- 
gramed instruction; case studies; speech 
therapy; group therapy; programed ma- 
terials • 

The advantages and limitations of apply- 
ing programed procedures in a clinic to 
help aphasic clients are discussed. The 
background for this work is summa- 
rized, a series of seven selected case 
records and one semiprogramed group 
experience arc reviewed, and some gen- 
eral considerations regarding programed 
instruction for aphasics are discussed. 
The cause of the aphasia and the pro- 
gram used for each case is described. 
The summary of programed approaches 
for individual patients is presented, in 
table form including the activity, stimu- 
lus mode, and response form. Problems 
associated w^th programed instruction 
are discussed including the nature of the 
teaching material and how to use the 
materials for aphasics. It is emphasized 
that it is probably more practical for the 
clinician to devote his time to experi- 
mental development of his own pro- 
gramed materials, than to use materials 
developed by another clinician. (GD) 

ABSTRACT 31242 
EC 03 1242 ED046 158 

Publ. Date 70 9|p/ 
The Role of Media in the Edueation 
of Emotionally Handieapped Child- 
ren. Proceedings of a Special Study 
Institute (Riverhead, ifVew York, April 
22-24,1970), 

New York Education Department, Al- 
bany, Division For Handicapped Child- 
Ten;' ;.' ■■ 
Suffolk County Board Of Cooperative 
Educational Services, Patchogue, New 
York.-/. 

EDRS mf,hc ^ : 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; emotionally disturbed; media tech- 
nology; computer assisted instruction; 



televised instruction; instructional me- 
dia; instructional materials centers; ty- 
pewriting; closed circuit television; con- 
ference reports 

Summarized arc the proceedings of the 
Special Study Institute, attended by 
directors of special education and of 
educational communications, and by 
teachers of emotionally handicapped 
children. Several projects in the fields of 
special education media were presented 
and reviewed, illustrating innovative ap- 
proaches to teaching emotionally handi- 
capped children. Prese^itations covered 
computer-based instructional units, use 
of media by teachers, the talking type- 
writer, computer-assisted instruction, 
analysis of student behavior via closed 
circuit television, and implications of 
educational television. Also included arc 
the keynote address by Raymond Wy- 
man and a discussion of the Special 
Education Instructional Materials Cen- 
ters (SEIMCs). (KW) 

ABSTRACT 31471 

EC 03 1471 ED 046 206 

Publ. Date Sep 70 45p. 
Blumberg, Allen 

A Pilot Project for Preparing? Special 
Edueation Teachers Regarding iNcw 
Teaching Methods. Final Report. 

West Virginia University, Morgantown 
Bureau Of Elementary And Secondary 
Education (DHEW/OE), Washington, 
D. C. 

EDRS mf,hc 
BR-70-0I8-00I 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
teacher education; teaching methods; 
mentally handicapped; case studies (edu« 
cation), operant conditioning; pro- 
gramed instruction; psycholinguistics; 
inservice teacher education 

The study relates an attempt to prepare 
teachers of the mentally retarded regard- 
ing new teaching methods. Emphasis is 
placed on methods of learning rather 
than the careful diagnosis of the child's 
disabiHty. Thro6gh {he study, selective 
groups of special education master 
teachers (supervisory personnel with 
classroom experience) were trained in 
three ; methods: operant con(|itioning, 
psycholinguistics, and programed, learn- 
ing. Thfcleachers learned the theoretical 
model and functional application of 
each method in order to serve as leaders 
and consultants in inservice training. 
The results <rf using the three methodol- 
ogies with, retarded children are present- 
ed by the us6 of illustrative case studies. 
Based on the positive results of the 
study/ recomnr^endations are presented 
for the implementation of the training of 
special education teachers, (CD) 



ABSTRACT 31524 
EC 03 1524 ED 046 444 

Publ. Date 70 90p. 
Exceptional Children Confereiiee 
Paperg: The Use and Evaluation of 
Instructional T^hnology in tho Class- 
room* 



Council For Exceptional Children, Ar- 
lington, Virginia 
EDRS mf,hc 

Papers Presented At The Special Con- 
ference On Instructional Technology 
(San Antonio, Texas, December. 1-4, 
1970). 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; instructional technology; confer- 
ence reports; evaluation; educational 
equipment; classroom materials; com- 
puter assisted instruction; learning proc- 
esses 

A collection of ten papers selected fr 
those presented at the Special C 
ence on Instructional Technc\>gy (5*. 
Antonio, Texas, December i 4, I97C 
consider the use arid evaluatic 
structional technology in the classroom. 
Papers examine such areas as stimula- 
tion of the learning process through 
technology, the use of the paraprofes- 
sional as an interface through pro- 
gramed tutoring in the teaching of read^ 
ing, the modular instructional system as 
an interface, man-machine interfaces ia 
training optacon readers, a computer 
assisted instruction course in the early 
identification of handicapped children, 
evaluation of instructional materials and 
prediction of student performance, vali- 
dation of learning modules, and instruc- 
tional resources and their application to 
a child centered learning process. Other 
collections of papers from the confer- 
ence have been compiled and are availa- 
ble as EC 031 520 (Adoption of Tech- 
nology and Program Development), EC 
031 ,521 (Instructional Technology for 
Personnel Training), EC 03 1 522 (The 
Improvement of Special Education 
Through Instructional Technology), and 
EC 031 523 (Communication, Produc- 
tion, and Dissemination of Instructional 
Technology). (CD) 

ABSTRACT 31662 
EC 03 1662 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Feb 71 4p. 
Dezelle, Walter 

The Credibility of Programed Materi- 
al as an Instruetional Teehnique with 
Mentally Retarded Pupil8. 
EDRS hot available 

Education And Training Of The Men- 
tally Retarded; V6 Nl P16-9 Feb* 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
mentally handicapped; programed mate- 
rials; teaching methods; mathematics 

The credibility of programed materials 
in arithmetic as an instructional tech- 
nique with junior high mentally handi- 
capped -pupils was investigated in ^ 
population sample from five school dis- 
tricts. The group of piipils using pro- 
grartied instruction achieved as welf as 
the matched control group using a varie- 
ty of; conventional techniques in the 
classrooms of five experienced teachers. 
Neither group^s pre or posttest ^ains 
were significant though slight indica- 
tions were found to favor the experi- 
mental group using programed instruc- 
tion.= Evidence, was found to qualify 
progrkmed* instruction as a credible in- 
structional technique with pupils similar 



to the population used for this study. 
(Author) 

ABSTRACT 32495 

EC 03 2495 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Jun 71 7p. 
Leonard, Laurence B.; Webb, Clarence 
E. 

An Automated Therapy Program for 
Articulatory Correction. 
EDRS not available 

Journal of Speech and Hearing Research; 
V14N2P338.44 Jun 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
speech handicapped; articulation 
(speech); speech therapy; teaching ?na- 
chines; positive reinforcement; feedback 

An automated therapy program, which 
consisted of 10 half -hour sessions, was 
designed to establish appropriate produc- 
tion of seven speech sounds in isolation 
and in words. The apparatus employed 
utilized tape-recorded material for stimuli 
and imm'fediate playback to the child of 
his own correct response, made possible 
by integrating a delayed feedback (4 sec) 
device into the system, for reinforce- 
ment. A highly significant improvement 
occurred between the initial and final 
testing of the eight children who partici- 
pated in. the study. It was also found that 
there was significant carry-over of cor- 
rect productions of the sounds taught 
into words not practiced, although per- 
formance on the actual practice words 
was significantly higher still. (Authorl 

ABSTRACT 32562 
EC 03 2562 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date juri 71 6p. 
Wills, Martee 

Dovack's Machines Help Children 
Read. 

EDRS not available 

American Education; V7 N5 P3-8 Jun 
1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
disadvantaged: youth; remedial reading; 
remedial programs computer assisted 
instruction; programed instruction; read- 
ing difficulty; reading sl^ills; Dovack 

A' computerized remedial readfng i^ro- 
giram (D'OVACK) is.describ'ed. the pro- 
gram allow's; the" child to draw upon his 
oWn experiericeS t9 provide a st6ry base,; 
arid Standard Englisri pronuridatio'ri is 
inserted while maintaining the child's 
original word order. The computer stores 
a tabulation of the tptal nnmber of words 
dictated by the student, tests him on the 
new, words, and keeps track of ajl te^t 
scores. Modifications ttiat have been 
made in tl>e syiitem ov^ thfs twQ^years 
of its existence are touched on. T^e iruh 
provement of student self image,, better 
work habits, and ^attitudes to)vard read- 
ing are noted as resulting fropx use; of the 
program (CD) 

ABSTRACT 32709 
EC 03 2709 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Sum 71 3p'. 
Burr, Helen G.; Ervin, Jean C. 
Clearinghouse: Programed and Tradi- 
tional Procedures in the Auditory Dis- 



crimination Phase of Articulatory 

Rehabiltation. 

EDRS not avaiU.ble 

Exceptional Children; V37 NIO P752-4 
Sum 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
speech handicapped; articulation 
(speech); auditory perception; programed 
instruction; speech therapy 

Automated programing and traditional 
speech therapy procedures for teaching 
auditory discrimination of the /s/ pho- 
neme were compared. The EFI Audio 
Notebook was used, with a 20-lesson 
program recorded on EFI multichannel . 
magnetic tapes. Each lesson provided 
156 half-minute randomized items, of 
which 78 were stimulus and 78 were re- 
peat items, and lessons provided ascend- 
ing levels of speech sound discrimination 
difficulty. Matched control and experi- 
mental, groups, selected from 40 second 
through fourth grade students were ad- 
ministered three articulation and auditory 
discrimination tests before, after, and 1 
month after training. The groups were 
evaluated on achievement in auditory 
discrimination of the /s/ phoneme, gener- 
al auditory discrimination, articulation of 
the hi phoneme, and articulation of oth- 
er phonemes. Findings showed both 
groups progressed in similar manner and 
made similar gains, improving not just in 
discrimination of the /s/ phoneme but in 
all four behaviors tested. Retention of 
achievement was also similar for both 
groups, indicating that automated and 
traditional procedurfs are equally effec- 
tive in teaching discrimination of the /s/ 
phoneme. (KW) 

ABSTRACT 32932 

EC 03 2932 ED K.A. 

Publ. Date Aug 71 3p. 
Littleton, Arthur Charles; McBrayer, 
James. Donald 

Hardware with Software Implications 
for Special Education. 
EDRS not available 

Educational Technology; VII N8 P55-7 
Aug 1971 

Descriptors; exceptional child research; 
handicapped children; instructional mate- 
rials; cognitive processes; problem solv- 
ing; equipment utilization; teaching ma- 
chines 

Educational applications and implications 
of the bulb testing apparatus (BTA) are 
discussed, following a technical descrip- 
tion of the instrument. : By reinforcing 
appropriate switch depressing behavior 
with a lighted bulb, the BTA provides a 
structured : situational context within 
which to study thinking and related proc- 
esses. Meeting the established prerequis- 
ites of usability, reliability, simplicity, 
and economy, the BTA functions well as 
both diagnostic toor and teaching device. 
Teachers can diagnose problem solving 
strategies such as perceptual, guessing, 
random, and conceptual. The BTA's pos- 
itive reinforcement permits teaching var» 
ious cognitive strategies to suit occasions 
when use of different strategies is. indi- 
cated. (CB) 
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ABSTRACT 33198 

EC 03 3198 ED 054 565 

Publ. Date 71 26?p. 
Programmed Learning for the Deaf 
'^tudent. Symposium on Research and 
Utilization of Educational Media for 
Teaching the Deaf (Lincoln , Nebraska, 
March 22-24, 1971). 
Nebraska University. Lincoln, Midwest 
Regional Media Center for the Deaf; 
New Mexico State University. Las 
(Cruces, Southwest Regional Media Cen- 
ter for the Deaf 

Bureau of Education for the Handi- 
capped (DHEW/OE). Washington, D. 
C-, Media Services And Captioned Films 
for the Deaf Branch 
EDRS mfM 

Descriptor aal ; cation; 

aurally. hanUjv;af>ped; program instruc- 
tion; computer assisted instruction; 
teaching machines; educational technolo- 
gy; conference reports 

The document consists of keynote 
speeches and discussion papers from the 
1971 Synfiposium on Research and Utili- 
zation of Educational Media for Teach- 
ing the Deaf, which had as its general 
theme programed instruction (PI) for the 
deaf. The 14 papers cover the impact of 
PI at the Southwest Regional Media Cen- 
ter for the Deaf, evaluation of PI materi- 
als, the role of computer assisted instruc- 
tion at the National Technical Institute 
for the Deaf, the relationship of econom- 
ic factors to education and employment 
of the deaf, modification of automated 
instruction to financially allow its adop- 
tion, and PI in the curriculum at the 
Oregon State School for the Deaf in Sal- 
em, the Southwest School for the Deaf 
(Lawndale, California), and Callier Hear- 
ing and Speech Center in Dallas. Also 
discussed are new directions and a new 
afTective dimension in PI, methods foi* 
teaching communication skills. PI for 
young deaf children, research with the 
strands program in elementary mathe- 
matics in a computer-based laboratory 
for learning at Stanford, a graduate 
course in educational technology, and a 
PI course in electronics assembly. A dis- 
cussion summary and the symposium 
program are included. (KW) 



ABSTRACT 33216 

EC 03 32i6 ED 054 567 

Pubi: Date Jul 71 " 
Spidal. David A 

Considerations in the Evaluation of_ 
Language for Inclusion in a Pro- 
grammed Language System for the 

•. Deaf ;. 

; New N5exico State University. Las 
Cruces; Project LIFE 
EDRS mf.hc 

Paper, Presented to the Summer Institute 
on Programed Instruction (Las Cruces. 
New Mexico. July 8; 1971). 

Descriptors:, exceptional child education; 
aurally handicapped; language instruc- 
tion; sentence strijcture; programed in- 
struction; language r development; lan- 
guage arts; vocabulary 



The paper examines aspects of language 
(morphology, syntax, and semology) as 
they relate to effective instruciion hi the 
area of language with deaf students. 
Pointed out are language factors to keep 
in mind when preparing instructional 
materials for the deaf, such as words 
with more than one meaning ant other 
problems affecting comprehension of. a 
sentence. Explained is the language grid 
developed by Project LIFE to be used in 
identifying levels of linguistic competen- 
cy as used with certain vocabulary, to 
assist the teacher in preparing language 
materials to supplement those developed 
by Proiect LIFE and in evaluating mate- 
rials for utilization in the reading and 
language program. The language grid 
helps the teacher identify linguistic struc- 
tures which the student understands. The 
structural matrix plus the listed vocabu- 
lary and, concept usage listing provides 
thip teacher with tools to evaluate the 
reading and language operational level of 
the student. The grid represents the se- 
quential development of language princi 
pies and sentence patterns in the Crst 
eight units of the LIFE programed lan- 
guage filitistrips' (KW) 

P ABSTRACT 40020 

EC 04 002O ED N.A. 

Publ. Date May 71 6p. 

Lehmann, Phyllis E. 

Teacher Training Takes to the Road'. 

EDRS not available 

Manpower; Pl-6'May 197 1 

Descriptors: computer assisted instruc- 
tion; computers; teaching , methods; 
teaching machines; ; programed instruc- 
tion; mobile classrooms; inservice teach- 
er' education; Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania State University's mobile 
van 'equijiped for computer assisted in- 
struction (CAl) is discussed. The mobilfe 
classroom consists of ^ central \ IBM 
com'puler inspuctional syst.em with \5 
student terminals. : Multi-)nedia pro- 
gramed courses take an average of 30 
hours to complete. The individualized 
teaching method is said to benefit mid - 
dlerp.ged teachers especially* who may 
not feel comfortable in regular classroom 
settings as students. The mobile class- 
room is also shown to be helpful 
throughout -Appalachians isolated areas 
that need quality inservice teacher edu- 
cation. A small staff ' runs the teaching 
machine with an annual operational cost 
of $250,000. A CAI special education 
course is described as helping, teachers 
one had G-iG translocation Down's syn- 
dromes and two had G-D : translocation 
carriers. It , was fouod that chromosome 
number 21 -was the bright-G chromosome 
in the patients. Another (jiscovery was 
that fluorescent .patterns enabled identifit 
cation jof tM D: chromosome in G-D tran^ 
slocatiOn,' whethei' the chcomosome was 
13. 14. or 15. (CB) 

ABSTRACT 40202 

EC 04 0202 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Oct 71 6p. 
SummersV Hubert and Others 
Programmed Instruction at'the South- 



west {Regional Medip Center for the 
Deaf: Its Impact. 

r:DRS not available 

Americah Ann^^-s of the Deaf; VU6 N"5 
?M49-54 Oct 1971 

?apcr^ Presented at Symposium on Re- 
search and Utilization of Educational 
Mecfia for Teaching the Deaf (Lincoln. 
Nebraska. March. 1971). 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
aurally handicapped; programed instruc- 
tion; inservice teacher education; instruc- 
tional materials centers 

Activities iavojving or related to pro- 
gramed instruction are discussed. The 
programing process is defined to encom- 
pass identifioatibri of needs, target popu- 
lation characteristics, developing measur- 
able instruction .objectives, desicning in- 
teractive instruction, developmerttal'test- 
ing, revising, , and valid^xting. Teacher .in- 
stitutes in programed instruction and in- 
struct io/^'ji .sys.t em?* are described as hav- 
ing ihz 5t.oal 'of making" participants more 
infor.meU consumers of programed in- 
struct ioaal n-^ateri'alk. Considered ucii is 
the Systematic Development of Instruc- 
tion Workshoj), wtiose resuiflrig materials 
are.td be disseminated to teacher pre|)a- 
ratiori prpgrarys for (he. deaf in late 1971" 
Another activity mentioned is a multi- 
school course dcsign'.'m ijpper elementary 
^pcial' studies^ followed by explanation 
of an, instructional materials center de- 
Yelopjc^ by educators of the deaf. The 
aqthors conclude by advocating more 
teachei: deyelopelj materials. (CB) 

ABSTRACT 40203 

EC 04 0203 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date O^t; 71 9p. 
Garner, Waunija L.; Z^rrip, <]harles E., 
Jr. 

Evaluating programme^ Learning 
Materials. 

EDRS not available 

American Annals of the Deaf; VI 16 N5 
P456-64 Oct 1971 

Papjir t'resented at Symposiuni on Re- 
search and Utilization of Educational 
Media for Teaching the Deaf (Lincoln, 
Nebraska/March, 1971). 

Descriptors: exceptional chi(d; education; 
aurally handicapped; programed -instruc- 
tion; programed materials; evaluation cri- 
teria; educationalneeds; records (forms) 

Desigr^d for the classroom^ teac^ier. with 
little experience in programed instruc- 
tional matefials, the paper discusses 
selection qf .-programed instructionah ma-, 
terials for deaf children on the basis of 
e^alu^ting the materials* suitability foit 
(teaf children. An evaluation of 'the mate- 
rials first covers, anal^^sis of need, which 
composed of identificat'lon of specific 
tessdn* purpose, a set of-measurable be- 
Havibral objectives, aftd: several test 
items designed to' measure the objec- 
tives. Second, the evaluation allows, for a 
comparison among- available programs 
and analysis of classroom needs. Specific 
studeht educational needs then exam in.Hd 
are 'program suitability, subject or behfelv- 
jor*prerfcquisites, internal characteristics, 
re8^)onses', general interests, and admin- 
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istfalion. An evaluation criteria form to 
assist the teachefr v'ith selection of pro- 
gramed instructit^nal materials is provid- 
ed in the paper. (CB) 

ABSTRACT 40204 

EC 04 0204 ED N.A. 

Publ, Date Oct 7i 3p. 
Barnes. Dennis n.: Finkelstein, Arlene 
The Role of i timputer Assisted In- 
struction at the National Technical 
Institute for the Deaf. 
EDRS not available 

American Annals of the Deaf; VI 16 N5 
P466-8 Oct 1971 

Paper Presented at Symposium on Re- 
search and Utilization of Educatipnal 
Media for Teaching the Deaf (Lincoln^ 
Nebraska. March, 1971). 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
aurally handicapped; computer assisted 
instruction; programed materials; mathe- 
matics: computers; educational methods; 
curriculum 

Computer assisted instruction (CAI) is 
discussed as an educational method for 
deaf students* CAI is said to provide 
concentrations of visual stimuli that deaf 
students need, and consists of a televi- 
sion-like screen and a random access 
film strip projector. The com.putef 's pow- 
er is shown to derive from its speed and 
memory capacities. A specific dAI 
course, the mathematics diagnostic sysV 
tern (MDS), is then explaine(j. Th^ 
course is de^^i^ned to pr.ovide student^ 
with, mathematical skills' to s^cce^ssfully 
complete a beginning calcuJus course. 
The MDS consists of 21 segments and is 
arranfged so' that students work in-^lrerfs 
of- deficiency only. important ks'pect 
of the CAI mathematics course-is said to 
be" the performance recordings. Other 
subject applications of CAI ate» present- 
ed briefly. (CB) 

ABSTRACT 40206 

EC 04 0206 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Oct 71 3p. 

Lowell, Edgar L. 

Is There a Middle Ground? 

EDRS not available 

American Annals of the Deaf; Vl.16 N5 
P473-5 Oct 1971 

Paper presented at Symposiup on Rct 
search and IJlilization of . Educational 
Njedia for .Teaching ,t^e beaf (Lincoln, 
Nebraska, March, 1971). 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
aurally handicapped; instructional media; 
instructional' materials;^ teaching ma- 
chines; equipment 

High' co'sf arid, possible bbsolesdence of 
computer lassisted instructional niachihes 
and lack of flej^ibflity of inexperfsiVe in| 
? ^truttion^l deVices are cfted as reasons 

for adopting a multiple choice response 
device that can control a !slide,;filmstri^, 
or motion. |)iclure proj^'ctpr for 
deaf educational progfanis. Called a' 
, gram master, the device uses <2ducationa! 
materiarddveloped liy; Pr9jlect:LIF)^. an 
Ibcall/ produced rpaterials. Thq; Scope 
irfaterials pVoduded lod^ 
siybly for the malAinfe 'are said7t 
Q froiH phi^sio!ogy>1f the eirl to machine 



familiarization programs for 3-year olds. 
(CB) 

ABSTR.\CT 40208 

EC 04 020S ED N.A. 

P^bl. Date Oct 71 4p. 
Murphy, Harry 

Activities in Programmed Instruction 
at the Southwest School for the Deaf. 

EDRS not available 

Ainerican Annals of the Deaf; VI 16 N5 
P480-3 Oct 1971 

Paper Presented at Symposium on Re- 
search and Utilization of Educational 
Media for Teaching the Deaf (Lincoln, 
Nebraska, Makh, 1971). 

Descriptors: exceptional child education^ 
aurally handicapped; programed, instruc- 
tion; ^instructional materials; , inservice 
teacher Education; teaching machines^ > 

Activities and interests in prograined in- 
struction at the Southwest Schoof for' the 
Deaf, Lawndale, California,' ^re 'present- 
ed. Inservice teacher • education work- 
shops in' behavioral objeitives and pro-^ 
gramed instruction are described first? 
Two teaching machines used In the fedu- 
catioaal programs ar,e, E-Z Ed^mactiinq 
an^i Project LIFE Program Master,.- 
w,hjch.ajre shown to b^ accompanied by 
teachej; developed instructional materials 
and commercially prepared .mate^i^ls 
such as, the Sullivan reading series, the 
Sullivan' mathematics . fe'eries, prograMs 
distributed 6y the Institute fbr Pro- 
gramed Teaching, Project LIFE ^materi- 
als, and'jRush's language of directions. 
The school's interest in computer assist- 
ed instruction and use ot the learning 
wall, an interactive rear-screen dfevice, 
are also, notdd. (C'B) 

ABSTRACT 40209 
EC 04 0209 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Oct 71 5p. 
Pipe, Peter 

New( Directions in Programmed Learn- 
ing. 

EDRS nbt available 

American Annals of the Deaf; V'116 N5 
P484^ Oct .1971 

Paper. Presented at Symposium on Re- 
search I and: Utilization of Educational 
Media for Teaching the Deaf (Lincoln; 
Nebraska, March, 1971). 

Descrirtors: exceptional child-education, 
aurally "handicapped; programed^ instruc- 
tion; programed materials^ edi^cati"ona! 
trends, Tnstructional materials; education- 
al technology 

Perspectives on programed irvatruction 
areupresented. Briefly noted are B-F. 
Skiiiner's linear programing and Norman 
Crowder's branching programing*. The 
writing of programed instructional mate- 
rial lis then mentioned. With 'recognition 
that -program writing needs to be fol- 
lowed by developmantal testing and revft- 
slonv Moving ffom programed instruction 
to the broader perspe'ctive of educational 
technology is explained to bring needs 
for specifying measurable outcomes for 
ihstruction, fonvensuring .relevance , of 
oiitcomes to students^ futures, for identi- 
fying -efficient processes for achieving 



outcomes, and for amending deficient 
processes and outcomes with feedback. 
The author concludes by advocating that 
th«.!programef' of instructional materials 
needs to be concerned with stiidest atti- 
tudes as well as with cognitive and psy- 
chomotor development. (CB) 

ABSTRACT 40212 

EC 04 0212 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Oct 71 3p. 
Tellam, Joan 

Programmed Instruction for Young 
Deaf Children. 

EDRS not available 

American Annals of the Deaf; VI 16 N5 
P497-9 Oct 1971 

Paper Presented at Symposium on Re- 
search and Utilization of Educational 
Media for Teaching the Deaf (Lincpln, 
Nebraska, March, 1971). 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
aurally handicapped; programed instruc- 
tion; program descriptions 

Selected characteristics of progran^ed 
instruction for young deaf children qre 
presented. Young deaf children are Re- 
fined as .those children who are prelin- 
guatly deaf and whose reading.ability : is 
limited to word-picture association. 
Characteristfcs covered are behavioral 
objective; directions for lesponse njieth- 
od; pretest, to be administered after es- 
tablishing response modes;, hierarchic 
presentation; conlfirmadon, qr ii^forming 
child of' his progiress results;, reinforce- 
ment in fofm of success or extrinsic mo- 
tivation; and posttest. The author's expcr 
fience with' group programed instruction 
is briefly mentioned. (CB) 

ABSTRACT 40213 
EC 04 0213 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Oct 71 9p. 
Suppes, Patrick 

Computer Assisted KnsJsucifion for 
Deaf Students. 
EDRS not available 

American Annuls of the; Deaf; VI 16 N5 
P500-8 Oct 1971 

Paper Presented at Symposium on Re* 
search and ytilizatjon Educ^tion^ 
Media for Teaching tlie Deaf (Lincoln-, 
Nebraska,, March, 1971). 

Descriptors: eltceptional child education; 
aurally handidapped; computet assisted 
instruction; curriculum; niatherMticj; 
elementary education; junior high schooj 
students 

An overall view of* work in computer 
assisted instruction (CAI) for the deaf skt 
the Stanford University Network is pre- 
sented. A Stanford computer reaches 
schools for the deaf throughout the 
country. The salient feature of CAI is 
said' to c t ihe potential for individualiz- 
ing ■ cmTi,;ulam /instructioh. First 1 de- 
scribed is the strands program in mathe- 
matics for elementary students which 
coiisists' of a' curriculum' strilcturd clasisi- 
fying^ problems approjirfate lor an ele- 
m'„'htfery"sch<iol matherriatics prcrgram-; a 
sel«'of riales fot deterrtiftini appropriate 
problems (for -the st\ident, and a set • of 
rultrs for defining Student progress in the 
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program. Next described is the curricular 
area of mathematical logic and algebra 
for junior high school students, in which 
the computer accepts any logically valid 
response of the student. An evaluation 
of the CAl mathematical program is ex- 
plained to involve administration of the 
arithmetic portion of the Stanford 
Achievement Test in a pretest and post- 
test design. Test results for 1967-68 indi- 
cate that students jn the experimental 
group did significantly better than stu- 
dents in the control group. Thoughts on 
future programs in the logic and mathe- 
matics subject areas conclude the article. 
(CB) 

ABSTRACT 40214 

EC 04 0214 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Oct 71 6p. 
Torr, Donald 

A Graduate Course in Education^] 

Technology. 

EDRS not available 

American Annals of the Deaf; VI 16 N5 
P509-I4 Oct 1971 

Paper Presented at Symposium on Re- 
search and Utilization of Educational 
Media for Teaching the Deaf (Lincoln, 
Nejjiaska, March, 1971). 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
aurally handicapped; educational technril- 
ogyi programed instruction; programed 
materials; educational facilities; ihstruc- 
tional materials; graduate study 

Orga/iization, resulting instructional «ia> 
terial, and evaluation comments for an 
educational technology course in prQ- 
gramed learning for (leaf students are 
explained. The terminal performance 
objjeqtive of the course is that each stu- 
dent produce, a self-instructional package 
of learning material for deaf students. 
Students in the course are given instruc- 
tional packages explaiiiing course goal, 
majo'r terms, and course schedule. 
Educational facilities are s^id to include 
specially equipped carrels, group meeting 
room used alc;o as camera and television 
studio, and room for student practice 
with TV equipment. Instructional materi- 
als prepared by the Studentfe are then 
presented with objectives, purposes, in- 
strilctions, and testing procedurefs given, 
where applicable, for preschool, elemen- 
tar,v. and high school levels. Selected 
o^^k, fives are a child's- buttoning And 
unbMttoi>ing a pi vep number of buttons , a 
child^s printing th^ letters b _ or d as re- 
quired b^y matqrial, and a child's inser- 
tion- of the words and or but where ap- 
propriate. The author's evaluation com- 
ment suggests that the program is a suc- 
cess. (CB) 

ABSTRACT 40215 
EC 04 0215 ED N,A. 

Publ. Date Oct 71 lip. 
l^eTsselin, Leo E. 

Electronic; Assembly Programmed 
Learnihg system for the Dealt. 
EDRS liot available 

American Annals of the Deaf; VI 16 N5 
P515-25 Oct 1971 

Paper Presented at Symposium on Re- 
search and ^Utilization of Edu6ational 

Programed Instruction : 



Media for Teaching the Deaf (Lincoln, 
Nebraska, March, 1971). 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
aurally handicapped; programed instruc- 
tion; vocational education; program de^ 
velopment; senior high school students; 
program descriptions; models 

Development of programed instructiqn in 
electronic assembly for deaf high school 
students is discussed. The prograined 
learning system consists of individual 
instruction in seycn discrete uHits: 
mechanical assembly, wire preparation, 
assembly .soldering, wire installation, 
wire harness building and installation, 
component installation, and electronic 
assembly rework techniques. Two con- 
ceptual models depict tutorial instruction 
and electronic assembly progrartied 
learning system for the deaf, respective- 
ly. Program ajitecedents are shown to be 
a combination of World War fl audiovi- 
suaL training program for industry, re- 
search, and' industrial performance aids. 
System dev^lopqient from 1967 to 1970 
is discussed, with an accompanyiijg fig- 
ure of the procedural model. Although 
insufficient evidence es^ist^ for conclusive 
results, the author states that oyerali 
experience indicates program effective- 
ness in instruction and administration. 
The program is shown to be desirable in 
that it is self-pacing and does not require 
a high level of reading skill. (CB) 

ABSTRACT 40370 

EC 04 0370 ED 056 424 

Publ. Date Mar 70 135p. 
Grlgonis, Dorothea F. and Others 
Development and Evaluation of Pro- 
grammed Itistructiori in the Teaching 
of Verbs to Deaf Childreh in the Pri- 
mary Grades. Final Report. 
Atlanta Speech School, Inc., Georgia 
Office of Educati6n (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C., Bureau of Researc|;i 
EDRS mf,hc 
bEG-32-20-7170-5Q06 
BR-5-0394 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; deaf; language de- 
veloprfient; programed instruction; edu- 
cational programs; vocabulary develop- 
ment; sentence structure; program de- 
scriptions, program evaluation; primary 
grades 

The prpject purpose was tp deveipp and 
field test a program of instruction for 
youn^ deaf children which could be used 
ip existing classrooms: Jhe main pro- 
gram contained two areas of instruction 
in written language: verb vocabulary at a 
high level ^^f generalization and sentence 
structure. The program materials were 
field tested with 78 children in the prepa- 
ratory levels of three schools. The only 
. criterion for admission to the sample was 
a simple test of minimum word, recogni- 
tion abjlity. Subjects ranged from 5 to 10 
years of age, and from 3 1/2 to 10 1/2 
years on psychometric scores, Three val- 
idation criteria, one final performance 
criterion and two measures of gajn, were 
applied in 28 instances to the pretest and 
posttest data from the sample groups. 



The criteria were ip^t in ^1 instances. Of 
the 78 children, 77% achieved mastery in 
verb vocabulary, and 83% in sentences. 
Each of the sample groups evidencea 
statistically significant learning in all 
areas of instruction. The mean time re- 
quired for the program was 4.7 hours. It 
was concluded that the program repre- 
sented a very effective, as well as an 
efficient, method of teaching written lan- 
guage to young deaf children. (Author) 

ABSTRACT 40539 

EC 04 0539 EDt)56 447 

Publ. Date Aug 70 277p 
Tawny, James W.; Hipsher, Lee Wright 
Systematic Instruction for Retarded 
Children: The Illinois Program—Ex- 
perifnental Edition. Part II: Sy.stehiat- 
ic Language Instruction. 
Kentucky University, Lexington, Depart- 
ment of Special Education; 
Illinois University, Urbana, Institute for 
Research On Exceptional Children 
Office 0/ Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C., Bureau of I^esearch 
EDRS mf,hc 

OEG-0-8-001025-1777(032) 
BR-7-i025 

Descriptors: <:xceptional child education; 
mentally handicapped; language instruo- 
t<on; program-ed instruction; guidelines; 
(Irogramed materials; teaching methods; 
lesson plans; behavior change; reinforce- 
thent; trainable mentally handicapped 

The teacher's manual on programed lan- 
guage instruction for trainable mentally 
handicapped children consists of curricu- 
lu^n of basic level vocabulary and teach- 
ing methods of small group instruction,, 
reinforcement techniques, and specific 
learning principles. Distinctive features 
of tl|e program are said to be: controlled 
language statements and questions de- 
signed to limit the stimuli to which the 
child responds; provision for^child -re- 
sponse at motor level, in addition to 
vocal level; direct, tutorial instruction; 
cotittolled learning ertvironmcnt; use of 
immediate, positive reinforcement, tech* 
niques; analysis of learning tasks; jpre- 
test-teach-posttest. seiquence; teaching to 
a speteified criterion; specification of 
prerequisite skills; and programing for 
the classroom teacher. Manual guidelines 
consist of four major areas. First, -de- 
tailed guidelines instruct the teacher on 
programing hiMse If for. the highly struc- 
tured curriculum. The second sectidn on 
prerequisite behaviors for language in- 
: struction and the third section on vocab- 
ulary meaning and usage include model 
lesson plans. A master word list and a 
materials list comprise the fourth section 
and are the basis for the language curric- 
ulum and teaching methods presented. 
(For related programed instruction guide- 
lines, see EC 040 485-6, 040 540-1.) (C'B) 

ABSTRACT 40540 

EC 04 0540 ED 056 448 

Publ. Date Aug 70 ISOpi 
Linford, Maxine D. and Other? 
Systematic Instruction for Retarded 
Children: The Illinois Program. Part 
III: Splf-Help Instruction. 
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Illinois University, Urbana, Institute for 

Research On Exceptional Children 

Office, of Educatio.. (DHEW), Washingr 

ton, D. C.. Bureau of Research 

EDRS mf,hc 

OEG-0-8-001025(032) 

BR-7-1025 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
mentally handicapped; programed in^ 
struction; self care skills; ' guidelines; 
pr??gramed materials; teaching methods j 
behavior change; reinforcement; lessorf 
-plans', trainable mentally handicapped 

The rtianual for. programed instruction of 
self care skills for trainable mentally 
handicapped children, consists of dress^ 
ing, dining, grooming, and toilet training. 
Teaching methods used include behavior- 
al analysis and management, task analy- 
sis, and e..orless' learning. The lesson 
plans in each section are. programed to 
maximize tlje child's success at each Jpv- 
el of learning. Detailed guidelines in- 
struct th<5 parent* or child care worker in 
what he shqu)d say and do at eaph step 
of instruction.. The programed instruction 
is designed so that the child's depend- 
ence on the parent or child care worker 
for reinforcement decreases as the child 
'becomes proficient at the taik. The 
dressing program includes 12 model les- 
son plans for instruction in undressing 
and. dressing as it pertains to various arti- 
cles, of clothing. The dining program 
consists of a model lesson plan on good 
eating and \ipstruction on behavioral 
miana^ement of inappropriate dining be- 
haviors. The grooming program is com- 
prised of model lesson plans oh tooth 
brushing, hand washing, hair brbshingf, 
nose blowing, and related, skills. The toi- 
let trarninjg program includes basic toilet 
trainfn^ information and programed in- 
Sijtruction. ' (For related programed in- 
struction jguideljnes,' see EC 040 4S5-6, 
040 539;04tl'541.) (CBy 

ABSTRACT 40541 

EC 04 0541 ED 056 449 

Publ. Date Aug 70 120p; 
Linford, Anthony G., Jeanrenaud, Clau- 
dine Y. 

Systematic^ Instruction foi Retarded 
Children: The Illinois Prograin --Ex- 
perimental Edition. Part IV: Mptor 
Performance and Recreation InstmC'- 

■ tion.-' ■■ 

Illinois University, Urbaita,* Institute for 
Research On Exceptional Children 
Office of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C , Bureau of Research 
, EDRS mf,hc 
OEG-0-8.001025-1777(032) 
BR-7-1025 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
rneiitally handicapped; programed in- 
struction; motor development; recrea- 
tion; trainable mentally handicapped^; 
programed materials; music; handicrafts; 
lesson plans; guideliiies 

The nianual of programed instruction for 
motor skills >nd recreational activities 
for trainable mentally handicapped childi 
ren includes guidelines on basic recrea* 
tion movements, rhythm in music, handi^ 
crkfts, and miscellaneous activities. Thd 



guidelines employ principles of behavior 
change and direct instruction. Detailed 
prograrned instruction lists terminal be- 
haviors required from the child when the 
final task request is mastered. The justi- 
fication of each skill selected, prerequis- 
ite skills, necessary instructional materi- 
als and advanced skills are explained. 
Evaluation criteria for the model lesson 
plans- are provided. Model lesson plans 
are. presented for 18 basic movements 
that involve one or a combination of the 
following gross motor movements; bal- 
ance, object projection, object reception, 
body projection, and body reception. 
The rhythm section consists of model 
lesson Riaris on four attributes thought to 
be necessary for musical rhythm readi- 
ness: stop and go, loud and soft, fast and 
slow, and combining dimensions of loud- 
ness and fas/neSs. The arts and crafts 
section includes model lesson plans qn 
modeling with clay, tfrawing, pasting 
with glue,'painting|, and cuttinjp with scis- 
sors. The las1 section concerns 12 mis- 
cellaneous activities such as bead thread- 
ing. (-For related programed instructioh 
guideline^, ,se^ EC 040' 485-'6, 040 539- 
40.) (CB) 



ABSTRACT 40907 

EC 04,0907 ED N.A, 

Publ.. Date Feb 72 7p.' 

Cartwrigfit, Carol A^. and Others 

CAi. Course qi the^ Early Identification 

of Handicapped Children. 

EDRS not available 

Exceptional Children; V38 N6 P453-9 
Feb. 1972 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
handicapped children; teacher education; 
computer assisted' ?nstruction; effective 
teaching; programed instruction; prOgr&m 
evaluation; idenlifidation; teachers 

College students (N equals 114) enrolled 
in an introductory course in special edu- 
cation were randomly assigned to a con- 
ventional instruction (CI) or a computer 
assisted instruction (CM) version of the 
course. The CAI group (received all in- 
struction by CAI; the CI. group received 
instruction in the conventional lecture- 
discussion mode. The CAI students ob- 
tained significantly higher criterion test 
scores than the CI stu;dent,s. Also, the 
CAI student^ corn^le^ed the 3 credit 
course in an average 6^ 12 hours less 
time. (Author) 

ABSTRACT 41166 

EC 04 1166 ED 058^690 

Publ. Date (70) 23p. 
Cantrell, Mary Lynn 

Academic Programming in the Re- 
Education School. . 

Tennessee State : Departn>ent of Mental , 
Health., Nashville 

National Institute of Mental Health 
(DHEW), Bethesda, Maryland 
EDPS mf.hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child edlication; 
emotioriaHy disturbed; behavior prob- 
lems; programed instruction; elementary 
school studfcnts; learning disabilities. 



mathematics: spelling: behavior churtgc: 
opornnt conditioning: positive reinforce- 
ment 

Presented are 12 programed instruction 
exercises' in writing letters of the alpha- 
bet, spelling words, addition, numeral- 
number association, subtraction, color 
words chart, answering basic questions 
3\?oui Stories, sentences, paragraphs, and 
paragraph iitle>; for clementiiry school 
children \vho demonstrate a learning disr 
ability and/or bchayior ptpblein. Tbrec 
assumptions, behind the programing, of 
the IZ exorcises are said . to be that aca- 
demic, skills are important for .(he child- 
rex^, that 1 '•k-ient InKtrnctir^ai i\ noed^'o, 
and;,?J»^fV K\ ^ ' 'it \^ a;>>f^^;||^i^^ ■ to bo. an 
indivitluiil cxpcvionce. The pmgraniing 
follows principles; of behavior change, 
operant conditioning, and positive rein- 
forcement. (F.or two related pamphlets, 
see EC (HI 167-8.) (C^) 



ABSTRACT 41201 

EC 04 1201 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Mar 72 3p. 
Driscoll. Mary Cook: Abelson, Carol 
Programmed Instruction versus Ther- 
apist Instruction: For Children with 
^earning Disabilities. 
EDRS not available 

American Journal of Occupational Thera- 
py; V26 N2 P78-80 Mar 1972 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
learning disabilities: programed instruc- 
tion; eye hand coordination: therj^pists; 
perceptual motor coordination: educa- 
tional methods 

A study was conducted concernirig the 
effects of the use of programed instruc- 
tion dictating machines on the. improve- 
ment of eye-hand coordination skills of 
children with leaiTiing disabilities. The 
objective was to evaluate the' results of 
using programed instruction versus thera- 
pists in improving practice-intensive, 
perceptual motor skills in children. Test 
results of a 6-U'eek pilot study confirmed 
the hypothesis that programed instrqc- 
tion materials can be equally or more 
effective a therapeutic medium than ther- 
apists. A group of le^rnirtg disabled boys 
usirig programed instruction made signifi- 
cantly greater gains in improving eyc- 
Jiand coordination skills than a control 
groiJi> of learning disabled boys who 
were-treated by therapists. (Author) 



ABSTRACT 41223 

EC 04 1223 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Mar 72 3^ 
Van Duyn, J. 

tMagic Machines for Autistic Children^. 

tDRS not available 

Early Years; V2 N7 P56-8 Mar 1972 

Descriptors: exceptioo^r child services: 
emotionally disturbed; autism; comput- 
ers: psychotherapy; language develop- 
ment: retarded speech 'developmc:ii. f^i<- 
guafec instruction- 

Described briefly is Stanford Universi- 
ty^^ Higher Mental Functions Pr9gram 
for autistic. children. A comouter is:i^ed 
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in the program as a catalyst iq the treat- 
ment of ihe* nonspeaking children, 
Empht^sis* is.upon paFlicipation and repe- 
tition. The computer plays eight differenl 



short ^ame» in which- the ^hild.is asked a 
question requiring a response. The^tKe^t- 
t?ient approach is ba$ed on the jfollowing 
t,hree assumptions:, all children .like .to 



play liv,ely nojsy games, autistic chiljlren. 
favor playing with machines, and com- 
puters have limitless fiticnce and pers- 
istence, unlike people. (KW) 
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any other person for any failure or delay in the 
performance of any obligation if such failure of 
delay, (a) is due to events beyond the control 
of LIPCO Including, but r>ot limited to, fire, 
storm, flood* earthquake, explosion, accident, 
acts of the public enemy, strikes, lockouts, 
labor disputes, labor shortage, work stoppages, 
transportation embargoes or daleys, failure or 
sTiortage of materials, supplies or machinery, 
acts of God, or acts or ragulatiortt or priorities 
ol the federal, state, or local governments, ib) Is 
due to failures of performance of subcontrac- 
tors beyond LI PCO's co n trol and without 
nagiigance on the pert of LIPCO, or (c) is due 



to erroneous or Incomplete information fur- 
nished by Customer. 

5. LIABILITY 

LIPCO's liability, if any , arising hereunder 
shall not exceed restitution of charges. 

In no event shall LIPCO be liable for special^ 
consequential, or liquidated damages arising 
from the provision of services hereu nder. 

6. WARRANTY 

LIPCO MAKES NO WARRANTY, EX- 
PRESS OR IMPLIED, AS TO ANY MATTER 
WHATSOEVER, INCLUDING ANY WAR- 
RANTY OF MERCHANTABILITY OR PIT- 
NEY FOR ANY PARTICULAR PURPOSE. 

7. CHANGES 

No waiver, alteration, or modification of 
any of the provisions hereof shall be binding 
unless in writing and signed by an officer of 
LIPCO. 

a. DEFAULT AND WAIVER 

a. If Customer falls with respect to this or 
any other agreement with LIPCO to pey any 
Invoice when due or to aocept any shlpn>ent as 
ordered, LIPCO may without prejudice to other 
remedies defer any further shipments until the 
default Is corrected, or cancel this ^rchase 

■ Order. 

b. No course of conduct nor any del ay , of 
LIPCO In exercising any right hereunder shall 

waive any rights of LIPCO or modify this 
Agreement 

9. GOVERNINQLAW 

This Agreement shall be construed to be 
between merchants. Any question concerning 
Its validity, construction, or performance shall 
be governed by the lav^ of the State of Nevir 
Yoric. 
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